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domain^  as  in  its  concrete  world,  so  to  speak — and  it  will  ^ 
there  really  assert  and  possess  its  own.  This  concrete  form 
of  knowledge  which,  however,  in  the  beginning  remains 
bat  dim,  we  have  now  to  consider,  and  it  forms  the  third 
period  of  onr  treatise,  into  which  we  properly  step  with  the 
Bef ormation,  althongh  Bruno,  Vanini  and  Ramus,  who  lived 
later^  still  belong  to  the  Middle  Ages. 


36o  HIS  TOR  Y  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

is  the  Notion  itself  recognized  as  constituting  reality  in  its 
essence^  that  is  to  say  as  Idealism.  These  three  aspects 
again  divide  themselves  as  before  into  the  three  nations 
which  alone  count  in  the  civilized  world.  The  empirical 
and  perfectly  finite  form  of  Notion  pertains  to  the  English ; 
to  the  French  belongs  its  form  as  making  an  attempt  at  every- 
thing, as  establishing  itself  in  its  reality^  abolishing  all 
determination^  and  therefore  being  nniversalj  unlimited^ 
pure  self-consciousness  ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  German  pertains 
the  entering  into  itself  of  this  implicitude,  the  thought  of 
the  absolute  Notion. 


4o8  HISTOR  Y  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

bnman  reason  has  grasped  itself  in  itself,  the  more  has  it 
come  down  from  God  and  the  more  has  it  increased  the 
field  of  the  finite.  Reason  is  One  and  All^  which  is  at  the 
same  time  the  totality  of  the  finite;  reason  nnder  these 
conditions  is  finite  knowledfre  and  knowle«1gft  t^\  i:hp>  fipi'fA- 
"TFe  question  is^  since  it  is  this  concrete  that  is  estabhshed 
(and  not  metaphysical  abstractions),  how  it  constitates 
itself  in  itself ;  and  then,  how  it  returns  to  objectivity,  or 
abrogates  its  subjectivity,  i,e.  how  by  means  of  thought 
God  is  to  be  again  brought  about,  who  at  an  earlier  time 
and  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  was  recognized  as 
alone  the  true.  This  is  what  we  have  to  consider  in  the 
last  period,  in  dealing  with  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling. 
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with  which  you  have  listened  to  me  while  I  have  been 
making  this  attempt;  it  is  in  great  measure  dae  to  you  that 
my  efforts  have  met  with  so  great  a  measure  of  saccess. 
And  it  has  been  a  source  of  pleasure  to  myself  to  have  been 
associated  with  you  in  this  spiritual  community;  I  ought 
not  to  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  the  past,  for  I 
hope  that  a  spiritual  bond  has  been  knit  between  us  which 
will  prove  permanent.  I  bid  you  a  most  hearty  fare- 
well. 


(The  closing  lectnre  of  the  series  was  given  on  the  22nd  March, 
1817  ;  on  the  14th  March,  1818  ;  on  the  12th  August,  1819  ;  on  the 
23rd  March,  1821  ;  on  the  30th  March,  1824 ;  on  the  28th  March, 
1828 ;  and  on  the  26th  March,  1830.) 
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